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DRESS VERSUS COLOR. 

By Hrnri Kelly. 




than sunlight. 



OW should one dress to be in 
color harmony, or, in other 
■words, to dress in such colors 
as produce a pleasing effect to 
persons, of cultivated tastes? 
In all choice of color it would 
be well to use some of the most 
prominent laws of philosophy, 
which, if we use in preference 
to our individual tastes, we 
will in all probability find a 
most gratifying result. 
Color is nothing more or less 
When used as a whole it is pure white. The 



either pure or neutral orange. Orange is any mixture of red 
and yellow. Orange tinted with white produces that univers- 
ally coveted soft, warm, velvet bloom of the peach. Add a 
little red and you have the blush of purity on a. maiden's cheek, 
the envy and desire of every feminine heart; add more red 
with a little black and the complexion of the Indian, or copper 
color, is produced. Add black and dark browns and the negro 
complexion is imitated. 

Thus it will be seen that the only difference between the 
complexion of the Albino and the Negro is due to the physical 
construction of the skin. The Albino's skin is so created as to 
absorb the darkness and reflect the light, while the skin of the 
colored person absorbs the light and reflects the darkness. 

Law No. 1, or Contrasting Harmony. 

The first law of contrasting is that no two colors that have 
the same color in their mixture (viz. red, yellow and blue) 
should be used adjoining each other. As orange (complexion) is 
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absence of sunlight is darkness or black. Divide sunlight into 
three parts and red, yellow and blue are produced. Mix red, 
yellow and blue together and you produce orange, green and 
violet in various -lines, tints and shades. Orange is the color 
that we have to consider first, as all color used in dress must be 
submissive to King Orange, for the reason that the complexion 
of all human beings known (or at least to my knowledge) is 



composed of red and yellow, then the only color that is in per- 
fect contrast would be blue, in any and all hues, tints and 
shades, of which there are more than five thousand. Blue gives 
to the complexion a clear, bright, clean tint that no other color 
will produce. All other colors are in discord with the complex- 
ion in the same proportion as the relation that they bear to 
blue and orange. As they tend towards blue they improve, 



while the nearer they approach either red or yellow the worse 
the discord 

Law No. 2, or Blending Harmony. 

Any and all hues, tints or shades of one color are perfectly 
blending harmonies. As orange is our king in this law also, 
then any colors that are composed of red, yellow, black and 
white are perfect harmony with the complexion. There are 
about eight thousand colors in blending harmony, which include 
all the buffs, creams, drabs and browns. 

Law No. 3, or Nbutral Harmony. 

Any and all colors composed entirely of white and black are 
in perfect contrasting harmony with any and all known colors, 
and may be used indiscriminately by any one without fear of 
violating any laws of color. 



entire outfit to be worn at one time in the one chosen scheme. 
Two or more different schemes of harmony should never under 
any consideration or excuse whatever be worn at the same 
time; it would be unpardonable from an artistic standpoint. 
To the artist it would appear similar to two different pieces of 
music performed on the piano simultaneously. The result is 
discord. 

A good example of color discord was observed a few days 
ago. A young lady was seen passing through Union Square, 
with a hat of oxydized silver plush, trimmed with bows of very 
bright blue satin ribbon. She wore a cape of cinnamon brown. 
Her dress was a bright grass green, and the flounce thereon 
was a very dark blue. It will be seen that the hat and its 
trimmings were in discord ; the dress and flounce were also in 
discord. All the outfit above the waist, excepting the fur cape 
was in discord with the outfit below the waist, but as though 
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Law No. 4, or Normal Harmony. 
Any and all tints or shades of red, yellow and blue are in 
perfect contrasting harmony, and can be worn at the same 
time. But refined taste would suggest that the colors be used 
that are of delicate tints, while perhaps it would be more pleas- 
ing in effect to use only two colors instead of three, giving blue 
the preference. 

How to Choose Colors. 

First, settle in your mind what scheme of harmony you will 
dress in. All of the branches are equally correct; it is only a 
matter of individual taste whether you employ contrasting, 
blending, normal or neutral harmony. 

Having chosen the desirable scheme of color, complete the 



some guardian angel had guided the young lady in the matter, 
the fur cape drew a line between the inharmonious colors. If 
the hat had been changed to a dark brown, with red trim- 
mings, the combination would be very pleasing. 

But what will we do with all of our discordant wearing ap- 
parel that we now have ? The following suggestion, based on 
the above principles, will enable every one to overcome discord- 
ance of color. 

Neutral colors are like a wall or boundary between two con- 
flicting armies ; it stands a peacemaker between color discords, 
and makes possible the use of almost any unharmonious color 
scheme when used in juxtaposition. Neutral colors steal the 
discord from tints. It softens strong lines and makes them 
bearable if not pleasing. 



Neutral color steals the hues from all colors. For example, 
you can add enough white or black to a small quantity of red 
so the red will entirely disappear, being stolen or absorbed by 
the neutral. Now, as it appears, neutral is the drill-master of 
our choice, and his orders should be followed if it is expected 
to have satisfactory results. 

First always break a discord of two colors by placing a strip 
of neutral color between them, similar to the following : As 
the complexion (orange) and violet are in total discord, then 
violet should never be worn in cultivated society. But as, per- 
haps, there are a few persons who have violet wearing apparel, 
the best remedy or improvement that can be suggested would 
be to break the discord between face and dress by wearing 
some kind of a shoulder cape of neutral black fur or astrakan 
for street wear and a wide black collar of lace or openwork for 
house wear. If a collar of solid material is worn it will have 
the appearance of coarseness or lack of refinement that lace al- 
ways contributes to our individuality. A narrow standing col- 



bed was draped in satin and all the hangings of the bedroom 
were of that material. In his reception room, which was also 
the library, there was a bewildering profusion of furniture. The 
walls were all covered with books, and draperies of silk or satin, 
magnificently embroidered, displayed themselves on all sides. 
They covered panels on the wall and they depended from the 
ceiling, hiding the high porcelain stove and artintically draping 
picture frames. Over every piece of furniture there were thrown 
marvels of color and needlework, mostly of Japanese workman- 
ship. A bronze bird held in his beak a Japanese silk portiere, 
which fell in rich, deep folds and trailed upon the floor like the 
train of a robe. The harmony of color was artistic and the 
effect certainly charming. The same love of drapery was to be 
found in Mme. Wagner's boudoir. It was enriched with the most 
beautiful pictures, artistic objects and rare bric-a-brac. The 
face of the lady of the house was to be seen upon the walls, 
frequently in pictures of scenes from the world- renowned operas 
which her talented husband composed. 
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lar of white or cream may be worn with this combination, but 
a wide turn-down collar should never be worn with the above. 
Supposing a lady has, for example, a jacket-waist of orange and 
a skirt of yellowish green or citrine— which would be in total 
discord— then, by adding a waist- flounce to the jacket, of neu- 
tral color, the discord is broken and greatly modified. A neu- 
tral flounce is the only color that would be correct; but a 
flounce or border of cinnamon, snuff or seal brown would be in 
blending harmony with the jacket and also in contrast with the 
skirt, resulting in a measure quite satisfactory, although not 
strictly correct. 



Napoleon the First delighted in the draping of his alcoves 
and beds, as some of the still surviving sleeping tents — for such 
they really were— of the Empire still show. Curious to relate, 
Wagner had a passion for draperies and for silken textures. His 



A favorite occupation for those who lead a gay life, and so 
have plenty of opportunity for displaying such achievements, 
is the working of girdles, satchels, belts, epaulettes, and fillets 
for the hair. These are made almost entirely of jewels, mixed 
in between golden and tinsel threads. The fillets are made up 
on a foundation of bonnet wire, the bands being double or 
triple to suit the coiffure of the wearer. The embroidery is ex- 
ecuted on strips of colored satin ribbon, only wide enough to 
cover the wire easily, allowing about a quarter of an inch to 
turn over to the wrong side, where it is held in place by stitch- 
es of stout thread carried across in lacing fashion from edge to 
edge. The bands may be lined with sarsenet if desired, but this 
should not be done if there is any chance of its making the 
fillet at all bulky, for it should set closely to the head, the 
hair being lightly puffed up between the bands. 
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